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() INTERNATIONAL UNION made one of the largest donations to 

the striking anthracite miners in answer to the appeal sent out by 
the American Federation of Labor. We sent a check for $5,000 to help 
towards feeding the miners and had the strike continued we were prepared 
to send further funds. Only one other union contributed as large a sum. 
This money, with the other money we have in our treasury, comes from 
the pennies contributed, each month, by our members in the form of per 
. capita tax. Our per capita tax, on each member in good standing, is one 
penny aday. This money is taken care of in the General Office; is properly 
invested; helps run the organization; helps toward the support of the Fed- 
eration; helps in all worthy causes to maintain union principles, such as 
the anthracite strike; helps in many other purposes and instances too 
numerous to mention, and pays the legitimate running expenses of a large 
institution such as ours. In addition to this, it helps in carrying on 
strikes, by the payment of strike benefits to local unions legally entitled to 
same, and from the pennies received in the form of per capita tax we have 
saved $1,300,000 for future emergencies and needs. 


Vv ¥ 


RTHUR BRISBANE states that the mine owners won the strike by 
starving the miners into submission. He claims that the mine owners 

can and do pay large salaries to lawyers and officers to run the mines, 
while the unions do not, or will not, pay sufficient to the men who work 
for them. As to the first part of his statement, we hold that the miners 
were not licked into submission, for, as stated'on another page, we be- 
lieve a partial victory for the striking miners was obtained, and in so far 
as the payment of salaries is concerned his statement does not apply to 
our International, which pays its officers very generously. Nor does it 
apply to many of our local unions because they pay their officers and 
representatives salaries equal to the salaries paid by most corporations. 


= i 


HE JOINT COUNCIL of Chicago held a banquet at the New Palmer 

House on the evening of February 16th; the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Council. It was a splendid affair, attended by nearly 500, con- 
sisting of the delegates to the Council and their friends. The dinner was 
very elaborate and the dancing and other entertainment that followed 
was all that one could wish for. Brother William Neer, president of the 
Milk Wagon Drivers, also president of the Joint Council, was presented 
with a beautiful silver service. 

What a contrast! Looking over this wonderful gathering of 500 indi- 
viduals connected with our union, all of them dressed in the latest fashion, 
without the sign of liquor on any person, their appearance as good as if 
they were bankers, we again repeat, what a contrast with conditions of 
twenty years ago; all resulting from the work done and the conditions 
obtained through the efforts of our organization. If there is any man, 
or woman, who is still so blind as to dispute that the organized labor 
movement has not accomplished much for the workers, let them be pres- 
ent on an occasion of this kind and be convinced. 
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Bakery Wagon Drivers of Oakland 
Hold Special Meeting 


Tu Bakery Wagon Drivers and 
Salesmen’s Union of the East Bay 
district held a special meeting in the 
Labor Temple a short time ago at 
which the recently elected officers 
were installed with appropriate cere- 
monies. 

There were lectures on_ sales- 
manship by expert salesmen in the 
organization. 

The talks on salesmanship were 
given as a means of increasing the 
efficiency of the members. 

“In return for the satisfactory 
wages the members of our union en- 
joy,” said Business Agent James 
Shea, “we believe in giving our em- 
ployers the best service possible. 

“We leave nothing undone to raise 
the standard of proficiency among 
our men, 

“Our union holds some of the best 
salesmen of bakery goods on the Pa- 
cific coast and we utilize the knowl- 
edge of these men to increase the sell- 
ing power of the organization as a 
whole. 

TACTFUL SALESMEN 

“Tt is the aim of the Bakery Wagon 
Drivers and Salesmen’s Union,” 
Brother Shea continued, “to keep in 
the field a group of organized sales- 
men who will be at all times gentle- 
manly, tactful, diplomatic and in 
every way helpful to their employers 
and the customers. 

“And it is gratifying to know that 
the employers appreciate the fact 
that we take thought for the welfare 
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of their business. Both the men and 
the employers depend upon the bak- 
ing industry for their living. The 
welfare of the industry should there- 
fore be the concern of all. 

“The welfare of the industry is 
best promoted by teamwork between 
the organized employers and the 
organized men. Co-operation is the 
slogan of the Bakery Wagon Drivers 
and Salesmen’s Union. 

“We urge upon the individual bak- 
ery wagon driver and salesman the 
most loyal co-operation with the in- 
dividual employer. The man owes 
the strictest allegiance to the boss 
who is paying him his salary. He 
should not, and does not, miss any 
opportunity to improve the business 
out of which he is getting his living. 


BROTHERHOOD POLICY 


“More than that,” said Brother 
Shea, “it is the broad policy of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, with which our local is affili- 
ated, to be appreciative and respon- 
sive to fair treatment at the hands of 
the employer. This commendable 
policy is responsible for the steady 
growth of the International Brother- 
hood from a small beginning until 
today it is one of the largest and 
strongest organizations affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. 

“The integrity of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters is attested 
by the calibre of its officials. In this 
district we have Vice-President Mi- 
chael Casey, one of the foremost citi- 
zens of San Francisco and a man who 
has been for many years honored by 
thousands of citizens of our sister 
city, honored by men and women in 
all walks of life, from the mayor 
down to the most humble resident. 


DAN TOBIN 
“Daniel Tobin, president of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, has a national reputation as a 
clean, upstanding, able citizen of 
sterling qualities. For years he has 
been a most valued member of the 


Executive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor and known as an 
uplifting influence in American life. 
“The Bakery Wagon Drivers and 
Salesmen’s Union of the East Bay 
district strives to live up to the high 
standards of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, which 
aims to give a full measure of efficient 
service in return for decent working 
Sw News, Oakland, 
al. 





Bread Ingredients to Be Trustified 


New York.—There are Wall street 
rumors of a gigantic combine that 
will include sugar, flour, yeast, salt, 
milk and other ingredients of bread 
making. William B. Ward, who is 
uniting scores of bakery plants, is 
promoting the new super merger, it 
is said. 

The bread companies buy their 
flour and other bread-making in- 
gredients, and it is proposed to save 
on these articles by having them 
under one control. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
is alleged to be investigating the 
new bread trust.—News Letter. 





Good Business 


“The way to check a threatened 
business depression is to cut prices 
and increase wages,” Henry Ford said 
in an interview published in the cur- 
rent issue of Collier’s Weekly. 

“It is good business,” said Mr. 
Ford, “always to raise wages and 
never to lower them. Higher wages 
and lower prices mean greater power 
—more customers.” 

The theory that the right prices 
for a commodity are “what the traffic 
will bear,” and the right wage is “the 
lowest sum a man will work for,’ is 
an unsound one, the automobile man- 
ufacturer believes. . 

“The right price is the price an 
article can steadily be sold for,” he 
said, “and the right wage is the wage 
the employer can steadily pay.” 
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Mr. Ford says skillful manage- 
ment always can find ways of in- 
creasing wage rates. 

“Any attempt to fix a ‘living 
wage,’” continued Mr. Ford, “is an 
insult to the intelligence of both 
managers and workers. This implies 
that all men are alike. Fortunately 
they are not. Only a few care to live 
this year the way they lived last 
year.” 

In closing, Mr. Ford gave his def- 
inition of service: 

“I define service as the low cost 
production of high-grade goods by 
well paid labor and distributed at a 
profit. No man can really claim to 
be in business unless he has equipped 
himself to attain these objectives. 
There can be no true prosperity until 
the worker on an ordinary commod- 
ity can buy what he makes.” 





Accidents Last Year Caused 
a Billion Loss 


New York.—Strike losses last year 
were of minor importance, as com- 
pared with fatalities and accidents, 
according to a report by William H. 
Cameron, managing director of the 
National Safety Council. 

More than $1,000,000,000 was 
charged off by industry to 300,000,000 
productive working days lost in 1925. 

“Our 1925 statistics,” he said, 
“show that during the year 87,000 
men, women and children were killed 
in accidents on the streets, in the 
home and in industrial workshops. 
Of this number 21,000 were killed by 
automobiles, 25,000 fatally injured at 
work and 41,000 killed in public 
places other than the streets. 

“Today our big problem is to con- 
vince employers that accident pre- 
vention work must be a major part 
of their program. We know that most 
of the fatalities in factories can be 
eliminated.” 

Mr. Cameron said many agencies 
are aiding in the reduction of auto- 


mobile and other accidents, “but 
there has been no great movement to 
awaken industry to the terrible toll 
that accidents take every year.”— 
News Letter. 





Stores Complain of Soft Coal Soot 


New York.—Merchants in this city 
complain that soft coal soot is cost- 
ing them millions of dollars. When 
the anthracite strike started these 
merchants gaily stoked up on bitu- 
minous coal. Now they say the ven- 
ture has cost them $100,000,000 in 
goods damaged. They want a public 
meeting called to protest against the 
further use of anthracite substitutes, 
and are not nearly so sure that the 
hard coal market in this city has 
been destroyed. 

Apartment and home owners have 
joined in the protest. They say 
draperies, upholsteries, rugs, carpets, 
clothing and linens are being ruined 
by soot, ashes and smoke given off by 
soft coal. Some tenants say the sul- 
phuric atmosphere is turning white 
goods to a yellowish tinge.—News 
Letter. 





Immigration Law Under Flank Fire 


Opponents of immigration restric- 
tion are making flank attacks against 
this legislation. 

These forces can not claim “the 
United States needs unskilled labor,” 
as it is no longer denied that the pro- 
ductive forces of the country are 
greater than its consuming power. 

The foes of restriction are now 
posing as humanitarians, and are 
urging several proposals that would 
open the side door to aliens. 

One of these amendments would 
permit any Oriental born in this 
country to go to the Far East, marry, 
and return to the United States with 
his wife. Under this system there 
would be a steady and never failing 
increase in the Oriental population 
of this country. 
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This proposal is but one of many 
attempts to weaken the present 
quota law and destroy its usefulness. 
—News Letter. 





Seattle Unemployed Are Given 
New Name 


Washington.—A study of “Mo- 
bility of Population in Seattle,” made 
by Andrew W. Lind and republished 
by the Monthly Review of the United 
States bureau of labor statistics, in- 
dicates that prosperity is not general 
in the northwest city. 

The study was made through the 
medium of Seattle’s public schools. 
Only 44.2 per cent of the total annual 
enrollment at the Central school were 
still there at the end of the year. The 
others had moved. 

This searching for jobs is referred 
to as “mobility” and is ascribed to 
such reasons as: 

Moves due to requirements of the 
highly seasonal industries of the 
northwest. 

Unemployment, resulting in “fran- 
tic efforts to find economic relief. The 
more forlorn the financial failure and 
the more hopeless the outlook for a 
job in the home community the 
stronger the urge to go elsewhere.” 

Housing difficulties—including dif- 
ficulty of finding suitable quarters at 
rents the family could afford to pay— 
and attempts to move nearer the 
work. 

The author says that this seeking 
for a job—which he calls “mobility of 
population”—has an effect of in- 
creasing labor turnover in industry. 
—News Letter. 


A Matter of Terms 


When members of congress ignore 
party lines and vote for a reduction 
of high income taxes and the inherit- 
ance tax, this group is called “a 
coalition.” 

When other members of congress 
ignore party lines to secure remedial 





legislation for wage workers and 
farmers, this group is referred to as 
“a bloc’—a hateful thing of foreign 
importation that threatens our party 
system and even the fundamental 
principles of our government.—News 
Letter. 





Senate Bloc Cuts Rich Men’s Taxes 


Washington.—Party lines were 
smashed in the senate when that 
body reduced income taxes, and Sec- 
retary Mellon won his long fight. 
Opponents of the bill insist it is a 
“rich man’s measure.” 

Last year 5,694 persons reported 
incomes of $100,000 or more. Under 
the new bill these citizens will profit 
to the extent of $154,000,000. Tax- 
payers among the other 110,000,000 
of population will save but $103,000,- 
000. 

During the fight to make the 
wealthy bear their share of taxes the 
senate’s special committee that is in- 
vestigating the internal revenue 
bureau presented sensational evi- 
dence to show how wealthy taxpay- 
ers and corporations are favored. 
Millions of dollars have been refunded 
by secret rulings and open favorit- 
ism. It was shown that the three 
Mellon banks in Pittsburgh were per- 
mitted to ignore the law and file re- 
turns that saved them hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

Opponents of the bill repeatedly 
charged that the measure is intended 
to shift the war debt to the com- 
mon people and permit war profiteers 
to escape with their loot.—News 
Letter. 





P. O. Speed-Up Plan Causes 
Revenue Loss 


Washington.—The senate has ap- 
proved an anti-stop watch amend- 
ment to the post office appropriation 
bill. No part of this money shall be 
used to pay the salary of any one in 
charge of speeding-up systems. 
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Speed-up methods in the post office 
is resulting in loss through failure to 
cancel stamps. The department asks 
employes to be “careful.” 

Third Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Regar says complaints are re- 
ceived daily that stamps of high 
denomination used on parcel post 
packages are allowed to escape can- 
cellation and are used again, result- 
ing in needless waste of postal rev- 
enue. This is the result of a mad 
rush for bulk production that is 
forced on postal employes. 

“The total output, as shown by the 
weight of the mail, is the thing that 
now counts in determining an em- 
ploye’s efficiency,” said Thomas F. 
Flaherty, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks. 

“There was a time in the dim past 
when postal employes were warned 
to use care in the handling of mail. In 
those days accuracy was considered 
an important element in mail distri- 
bution. The mass production idea in 
the postal service is gradually chang- 
ing the attitude of the clerk toward 
his work. Inasmuch as his promotion 
and retention on the job depend on 
the quantity and not the quality of 
his output, he can not be censured if 
he takes the position that the main 
idea is to ‘get it out.’ He can not be 
bothered with minor details, such as 
getting it to the right place and see- 
ing that all stamps are cancelled and 
that there are no short paid letters. 

“The Regar admonition is really an 
indictment of the new system, which 
sacrifices quality for quantity and 
subordinates accuracy and proper 
handling for speed, speed, speed.” 
—News Letter. 





Compensation Bills Opposed 
by Employers 


Albany, N. Y.—Employers are op- 
posed to amendments to the state 
compensation law, now pending in 
the general assembly. One of these 


proposals recommended by Governor 
Smith, would increase the maximum 
weekly compensation from $20 to 
$25. This is urged because of the 
increased cost of living. 

Another bill would extend compen- 
sation to all occupational diseases 
= specifically defined in the present 
aw. 

In opposing these bills, employers 
make the usual plea, “increased 
costs.”—News Letter. 





Poor Workingman’s Guardians 
at Outs 


New York.—After serving twenty- 
five years as secretary-treasurer of 
the American Protective Tariff 
league, Wilbur F. Wakeman has re- 
signed. He is one of the original 
shouters for a full dinner pail. He 
now discovers that the league is in 
control of a secret group of special 
privilege seekers who are aided by 
Washington lobbyists. These are 
debauching the holy cause of protec- 
tion to American wage workers, says 
Mr. Wakeman. 

Joseph R. Grundy, Philadelphia 
textile manufacturer, led the fight 
that wrought Mr. Wakeman’s un- 
doing. The Philadelphia manufac- 
turer is a leader against child labor 
legislation and other social laws. Last 
month he handed the tariff league a 
check for $7,000 but refused to 
name the contributor. 

Mr. Wakeman infers that Mr. 
Grundy could tell an interesting tale 
of secret groups and Washington 
lobbyists who are protecting the 
poor working man.—News Letter. 





Would Check Thugs in Labor 
Disputes 


Chicago.—The common council is 
considering abandoning the licensing 
of private detective agencies and pro- 
viding that these “dicks” be regis- 
tered in the police department. 
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“In the past,” says the Federation 
News, “strikebreaking detective agen- 
cies have frequently imported mobs 
of gunmen with criminal records who 
have prevented settlements of labor 
disputes. The more bitter they can 
make the fight appear the more pay 
for the agencies. As a result, bombs 
have been exploded, men have been 
slugged and even murdered by these 
so-called guards who would prolong 
the strike and their jobs. 

“Union pickets were blamed for 
outrages by these gunmen. Some- 
times the employers, in order to gain 
sympathy and the moral support of 
a credulous public, were hand-in- 
hand with the roughs they employed 
to do their dirty work. On other oc- 
casions employers were fooled and 
were led into paying agencies large 
sums of money for protection 
against terrorism created by the 
very thugs they were paying.” 





U. S. Bureau Opposes Bosses’ 
Pension Plan 


Washington.—A report on em- 
ployers’ old-age pensions, published 
by the United States bureau of labor 
statistics, sustains organized labor’s 
charge that this system is intended 
to tie workers to their jobs and keep 
them from striking, if necessary, 
against poor conditions. 

The study was made by Miss Con- 
yngton of the bureau, and covers 
over 200 companies which have some 
form of old-age disability pension 
scheme for their employes. 

Of the plans covered, only 13 
are contributory. In the others the 
company pays the whole cost. 

Miss Conyngton points out that 
organized labor opposes employers’ 
pension schemes on the ground that 
they— 

(1) Tie the workers to the job 
and make them submit tamely to 
poor conditions. 

(2) May be used as a lever to (a) 
keep employes out of strikes or (b) to 


force retired employes to act as 
strikebreakers. 

(3) They are not granted to 
workers as a right but as a gratuity 
which may be revoked by the em- 
ployer. 

The investigator sustains these ob- 
jections. 

“As to objection 1,” she says, 
“these are the very reasons why 
schemes are favored by employers. 

“As to (2-a) the wording of many 
of the plans confirms the charge. As 
to (2-b) this is not so common, but 
exists under some of the plans. 

“As to (3), this is almost a fatal 
objection, in the opinion of many, as 
the worker has no rights whatever 
in the matter, even when he has ful- 
filled every condition.” 

The investigator suggests that 
annuity plans, taken out with a 
regular insurance company, are re- 
garded as “a possible improvement 
on the present plans, but these have 
not been tested.”—News Letter. 





Is there any institution in the 
world today more splendid in its am- 
bitions and more doggedly struggling 
to achieve them than the labor move- 
ment? Is there any other cause call- 
ing to its aid more unselfish and 
loyal characters than this same labor 
movement? Is there any other organ- 
ization more persistently and vicious- 
ly misrepresented by its enemies? 
Is there any movement for the uplift 
of humanity progressing more stead- 
ily and surely? 





Every man knows his faults. You 
know yours. Through all the wasting 
days of the years that life devours 
unsatisfied, faults crowd on men 
like wolves on the track. Now and 
then some poor wretch is pulled down 
by them and left by the wayside. But 
it is always open to every man to 
face his faults and fight them, to de- 
stroy the pack instead of letting the 
pack destroy him. 
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T ue STRIKE of the miners in the anthracite fields has been settled, the 
men to return to work under the same wages and working conditions. 
A contract has been signed for five years. 

The contract has not yet been published in full but from what we 
have seen in the newspapers the miners are at liberty to request an 
increase in wages and change in working conditions beginning next year, 
but if in the conference an agreement is not reached the matter must 
be submitted to arbitration and the decision of the arbitration board is 
to be final and binding. In substance, this means that no strike can take 
place in the industry for five years no matter what the disagreement 
may be. The newspapers also say that the “check-off” has been granted 
in some modified form. At this time, when we are ready to go to press, 
we do not understand what the “modified form” means. 

To our readers who may not understand what the check-off means, 
we desire to say that the check-off means that every man who goes to 
work in the mines shall be a union man and that the dues and all moneys 
levied as assessments by the union must be collected by the mine owners, 
who shall deduct same from the wages of the miners and forward check 
for the whole amount to the secretary of the local union in the district. 
This means a one hundred per cent union shop. 

In the Illinois, Ohio and Indiana fields where the check-off system 
has been in operation for years, it means that all dues and assess- 
ments have been collected by the mine operators and same paid to the 
union. This so-called modified form of check-off may mean that the 
owners have decided to accept the proposition advanced by some of those 
who tried to settle the strike. One plan advanced was that dues up to 
the amount of $2.50 a month be deducted from the wages of all members 
and that all assessments and dues over that amount would have to be 
collected, as best they could, by the union officers. Whether or not this 
is the “modified” form of check-off that has been granted, we do not know 
at this writing, but it seems certain that some form of check-off has been 
obtained, and if any form of check-off has been agreed to by the employ- 
ers in the anthracite fields, it means a victory for the miners, as the check- 
off means that they will have a union, or the so-called closed shop, be- 
cause under the check-off even if only one dollar a month is collected by 
the mine owners from each man, it will mean a hundred per cent union- 
ized industry. 

While it is true the miners suffered a great loss in wages, they made 
a splendid battle and put up a great fight. Not one man deserted during 
the five months of the strike although they received but very little finan- 
cial assistance owing to the large number involved in the strike. But, 
no matter what they sacrificed, no matter how great their suffering, if 
they have received even a modified form of check-off it is a victory for 
the miners. 

I have been successful, on several occasions, in securing from the 
employers an increase in wages amounting to three, four and five dollars 
a week for the members of our locals in certain districts, but with the 
increase in wages we were not successful in getting the union-shop agree- 
ment, and, in most instances, we lost those locals in a few years, because 
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men are selfish and sometimes ungrateful, and after receiving splendid 
results through their union they seem to think that they can continue 
to get those conditions without belonging to the union, and as a conse- 
quence fall away from the organization. However, under the so-called 
check-off which the miners have, this condition cannot obtain. 


It would be much better for men to pay their own dues and do all the 
other work that a union man should do. We do not believe in the check- 
off in our organization, but in the mining fields, where men work under 
the ground, it is much different, as it is impossible for the business agents 
and the secretaries to get in touch with them. So in order to maintain 
the union shop in the mines it is necessary to have the check-off. 


There was a great deal of politics mixed up in the miners’ strike 
and, perhaps, because of the politica] situation in Pennsylvania the strike 
was prolonged. Governor Pinchot, who is friendly to the miners, a thor- 
oughly honest, progressive Republican and a faithful servant of the peo- 
ple, did everything in his power to bring about a settlement, but he was 
blocked from every side by another faction of Republicans, who were 
headed by the late Boise Penrose, but now practically controlled by Sec- 
retary Mellon. If Governor Pinchot. made any headway toward a settle- 
ment of the strike, it meant an advance for the Pinchot Republicans. 

It is rumored in Pennsylvania that the Mellon machine, which is 
backed by President Coolidge and his administration, intends to run James 
J. Davis, now Secretary of Labor, who is in with the Mellon machine, 
for the office of guvernor against Mr. Pinchot at the next election. 

Secretary Davis lived most of his life in Indiana, but since he became 
wealthy, as a result of his connection with the Fraternal Order of Moose, 
he has been living in Pittsburgh and is very anxious to get into Pennsy]l- 
vania politics. Being a member of the Cabinet and having made no ene- 
mies during his term as Secretary of Labor, it is believed that he could 
make a plea for the popular workingmen’s vote and offset the feeling for 
the progressive Governor Pinchot. 

Mr. Grant of Ohio, who it is claimed was finally responsible for 
bringing about the settlement, is a leading Republican of that state and 
represents the Mark Hanna interests. He is given full credit for bring- 
ing about the settlement, but there is a rumor, under cover, that he was 
in close touch with President Coolidge, Mr. Hoover, Mr. Mellon, and 
others, and after the Senate demanded that the President do something 
towards bringing about a settlement, by adopting the resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Copeland of New York, and the President flatly refused 
to obey the desire or will of the Senate, it is rumored around that the 
administration officials, including Mr. Mellon, Mr. Hoover, and others, 
decided that this strike had better be settled as quickly as possible as 
the people of the country were beginning to become impatient and the 
Republican New England States were suffering from a shortage of coal, 
resulting from the snow storms and blizzards there recently, so Mr. 
Grant was called in to bring about a settlement. But, no matter how 
Mr. Grant got into the situation, we appreciate the service he rendered 
in helping the men get back to work under honorable trade union condi- 
tions. 

However, it is a pity, a shame and a crime if, through political 
manipulations, the intense suffering resulting from the strike and the 
starvation prevailing amongst the families of the miners was allowed to 
continue month after month. 
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The miners surely deserve great credit for the fight they have made. 
The strike was conducted throughout the entire five months without the 
slightest kind of illegal disturbance, and when one considers that there 
were two hundred thousand men involved, with great suffering and pri- 
vation prevailing amongst their families, it speaks well for the discipline 
of the Labor Movement. 

All honor and glory to the Miners’ Union! 


TTT 


] F THERE is no check-off obtained by the striking miners in their settle 
ment then there is no victory. 


TTT 


O NE OF the weaknesses amongst trade unionists today is the fact that 
we do not read enough real Labor literature. There should be in the 
home of every trade unionist at least one or two weekly or monthly 
publications which deal exclusively with Labor. 

The extreme radical Communist and the fiery-eyed unreasoning So- 
cialist should be given credit for reading and, at least, endeavoring to 
understand their political and economic affiliations. The trouble with 
most of them, however, is that they never read anything else and are, 
therefore, unable to discuss other subjects of vital importance from a 
reasonable standpoint or from a knowledge or understanding of the sub- 
jects. They only know and understand one side of most questions and 
subjects, because of their narrow method of interpretation. 

Our trade unionists read the daily newspapers, which, when any occa- 
sion arises, contain editorials that attempt to belittle the trade union 
movement. They read the published lectures and speeches delivered by 
the enemies of Labor, men who are hired to deliver such orations and 
who endeavor to make men believe that it is to their interest to kill the 
serpent, Labor. 

Trade unionists read this stuff every day in the columns of the news- 
papers and many of them become prejudiced through their lack of in- 
formation on the real situation. One of the surest methods of overcom- 
ing this ignorance and getting to the bottom of the real situation is to 
read some sound trade union publications. 

There is no better written trade union organ in the world than the 
American Federationist, published monthly in Washington, under the 
direction of the Executive Council, with William Green as Editor. 

It costs but $2.00 a year to have this publication mailed to your 
home address or to your office. It contains articles dealing not only 
with Labor, its aspirations and its principles, but it branches out and 
deals intelligently with the great social, political, and economic questions 
confronting our country, and very often sets forth Labor’s position on 
important situations throughout the world, in a manner and in such lan- 
guage that the average workman and his family may easily understand. 

By subscribing for the Federationist you will be fulfilling your duty 
as a trade unionist, and you will bring into your home a clean-cut monthly 
publication which undoubtedly will be helpful and educational to your- 
self and family, and you will also be helping the great trade union move- 
ment of America. There is very little profit in this publication for the 
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Federation, but, be it ever so little, it helps, and the greatest help obtained 
is that it enables the members of the trade union movement and their 
families to understand our movement better, and through this under- 


standing will help spread the doctrine of organization amongst the work- 


ers. 

Every local union, at least, affiliated with our International ought to 
subscribe for this publication and so should every member who can pos- 
sibly do so. It will be money well spent. Any member desiring to sub- 
scribe should send his name and address, with a two-dollar check or 
money order, to Frank Morrison, American Federation of Labor Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., and should he at any time change his address or 
fail to receive his copy of the Federationist regularly, he should notify 
Secretary Morrison to that effect. 


"VV 


T ue BROTHERHOOD of Railway and Steamship Clerks was suspended, of- 
ficially, from membership by the American Federation of Labor on Janu- 
ary 25, 1926, as per the action of the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, in October, 1925. 

The following is the official communication sent by President Green 
of the American Federation of Labor to Mr. E. H. Fitzgerald, president 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks: 

“T had hoped that the Grand Executive Council of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks might have found it possible to comply with the de- 
cision of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor and 
the Atlantic City convention of the American Federation of Labor. That 
decision, you will recall, gave to the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America jurisdiction over 
express drivers and helpers who are not mechanics. It was because I 
entertained this most earnest hope that I met with the Grand Executive 
Council of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks on Tuesday, January 19th, 
for the purpose of presenting officially the earnest request of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that your organization comply with the decision 
and rulings of the highest tribunal of the American Federation of Labor. 

“Because of the refusal of your Grand Executive Council to comply 
with the decision of the convention of the American Federation of Labor 
which was held at Atlantic City last October, I am compelled to officially 
advise you that the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks is suspended from 
affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, such suspension to 
become effective January 25, 1926. 

“Your suspension from affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor will remain in effect until satisfactory adjustment of the jurisdic- 
tional controversy existing between your organization and the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America is brought about. 

“I am transmitting this official notice of the suspension of your 
organization from affiliation with the American Federation of Labor, 
because the Atlantic City convention ordered such action taken if within 
ninety days after the convention acted your organization shall not have 
taken the necessary steps to put into effect the decision of the Executive 
Council approved by the convention at El Paso in November, 1924. 

“For the purpose of completing the record and in order that you may 
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have your memory refreshed regarding the action of the Atlantic City 
convention, I quote it as follows: 

“ ‘We, therefore, recommend approval of the recommendation of the 
Executive Council that “The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks be suspended 
from affiliation with the American Federation of Labor until it shall have 
complied with the Executive Council’s decision.” 


“*Your committee recommends to this convention that the charter 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employes be suspended if within ninety days the 
officers and Grand Executive Board of that organization shall not have 
taken the necessary steps to put into effect the decision of the Executive 
Council, approved by the convention at El Paso, in November, 1924. 


“*A motion was made and seconded to adopt the report of the com- 
mittee. Upon a roll call the convention decided by a vote of 23,849 to 
3,910 to adopt the above quoted recommendation of the Committee on 
Executive Council’s report.’ ” 


In accordance with this action our membership, and al] others inter- 
ested, will understand that the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks are now 
disassociated from the great American labor movement and have no con- 
nection whatever with the American Federation of Labor or its affiliated 
national and international unions. 


All Central Bodies and State Branches have been notified by Presi- 
dent Green to this effect and have been instructed, as per the constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor, that if there are any local lodges 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks affiliated with said Central Bodies 
and State Branches, that their delegates be unseated in said bodies. 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, through the action of their Ex- 
ecutive Council, has now placed their organization outside the pale of 
Organized Labor. In fact, they are in the same position now as are the 
rump organizations of railway clerks which they have been fighting and 
finding fault with for endeavoring to split the labor movement by creating 
secession within their organization. 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs is the 
only bona fide labor organization affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor having jurisdiction over express employes. We hold in our 
membership drivers, chauffeurs, helpers and garage employes working 
for the American Railway Express Company, and other express companies, 
throughout the country, and those men should feel that they are real 
trade unionists in every sense of the word, because they are members of 
the great labor movement of America which is trying to do so much for 
the working classes, and through the small per capita tax which they pay 
to our International Union each month, we have been able to contribute 
to the support of the miners, who have been on strike for several months, 
the sum of $5,000, and, no doubt, other contributions will follow, whereas, 
the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, and the other rump and seceding 
organizations of that Brotherhood, who are outside of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, have not contributed even five cents towards helping 
the starving miners in the great struggle they are making for the organ- 
ized labor movement of America. 

The rights and interests of our express employes will be protected in 
every way possible by our International Union, which has in its treasury 
$1,300,000—not investments which can not be turned into the price of 
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food, if necessary, but the real cash, deposited in gilt-edge, well-governed 
banks. 

All express employes coming under our jurisdiction are invited to 
become members of our organization and we guarantee them every pro- 
tection consistent with the laws governing our International Union. 


TTT 


N 0 DOUBT you read in the newspapers recently where William H. Wood 
committed suicide at Palm Beach, Florida. You, perhaps, have forgot- 
ten who William H. Wood was. For many years he was president of 
the American Woolen Company, whose mills are scattered throughout 
the New England district, many of them located in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, with offices in Boston and New York. 


Suicide is a sad ending for any individual. Some of our greatest 
sociologists, or those who for years have been studying the development 
of humanity, believe it is the greatest kind of cowardice for an individual 
to take his own life no matter what the cause may be. Life is the most 
precious thing in nature, and all the money in the world, and all the 
science of the world, cannot restore life after it has passed out. 


It is customary to say only that which is good about those who have 
passed away. There is an old superstition amongst Europeans that if 
you say anything which is not good, even though it may be the truth, 
about any individual who has passed away, the spirit of the deceased will 
haunt you. 


In our country, with our advancement in education, superstition of 
this kind has become a thing of the past. We have through our splendid 
training, our liberty, our education and the broadness of vision, obtained 
through our trade union movement, almost entirely eliminated religious 
superstition, racial hatred and political bigotry, until today it is only the 
fourflusher—to use the slang of the street—who in a lying spirit says only 
that which is good about the fellow who was wrong in this life after that 
individual had ended his existence on this planet. 


William H. Wood, as president of the American Woolen Company, 
did more to destroy working conditions amongst the operatives in the 
mills in the New England district, during the past fifty years, than any 
other one man, and today there is suffering, ignorance, illiteracy and 
practically no organization amongst the employes in the American woolen 
mills. However, he lived long enough for the board of directors of the 
company to get together and vote him out of the presidency and take away 
from him all direction and control of that great industry. 


During the great strike amongst the mill workers in Lawrence, a 
few years ago, Mr. Wood and his son charged the strikers with placing 
dynamite around his house for the purpose of destroying him and his 
family in an endeavor to terrorize him so that he would do business with 
the strikers. Investigation proved that Mr. Wood, his son, and their as- 
sociates, or, at least, so the testimony stated at the time, formed the 
plot, entering into a deal with a certain individual, hired by them, who 
was to place the dynamite, or bomb, in a certain position near his home 
in order to gain public sympathy, and belittle or besmirch the strikers. 

There is such a thing as employers fighting unions when they hon- 
estly believe that unions are wrong, but they do it honestly, in man- 
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fashion, and openly, and do not have recourse to criminal plots, such as 
stated above, in their endeavor to destroy labor unions and their leaders. 

Of course, there have been instances which we know of where strike- 
breakers, hired by the employers, were guilty of very serious crimes, and 
at their trial swore that the leaders of the strike were guilty of the 
crimes they had committed, thus depriving the leaders of their liberty, 
as was the case in the placing of the bomb near the Wood home. 


I am somewhat of a believer that there is a law of averages, that is, 
as a rule things right themselves as time goes on. I am not at all super- 
stitious, but I do believe there is some unseen justice which controls the 
life of man and the workings of nature, which we are unable to fathom or 
understand; that one cannot do wrong continuously without in the end 
suffering in some way. One cannot, in cold blood, endeavor to starve the 
workers and their families; destroy the happiness and lives of innocent 
individuals, without, in turn, having to suffer for his criminal intent and 
actions. 

It is true also that those who help to make life brighter and better 
for others will, in turn, through some unseen and unknown power, which 
they themselves cannot understand or appreciate, be recompensed for the 
good they do. It may come through the saving of that person from sick- 
ness; the saving of some member of his family from accident; the saving 
of a son or daughter from disgrace or misfortune, or some other blessing 
in disguise, all of which is obtained because of the good he has done for 
others. Wealth, money and position are not the only payments. 

William H. Wood caused suffering, misery and poverty during the 
long months of strike amongst the mill workers, whose little children 
died of starvation, while he gloated over his power because of his destruc- 
tion of the homes and families of the workers, thereby piling up money 
for himself and believing that he was beyond the power and reach of 
God or man to overthrow him. 

He defeated the strikers, many of whom never recovered from the 
terrors of that terrible struggle. But, shortly after the strike was won 
by Mr. Wood his daughter was taken in death. 

Shortly after that, his son, the pride of his home, was killed instantly 
in an automobile accident. Again, after that, he was practically kicked 
out of the presidency by the board of directors of the company, to finally 
sneak off by himself—lying to his attendants—and with a gun end his 
own life, leaving an invalid wife, in her old age, to bear the shock and 
battle of her few remaining days, alone. 

What good in the end did the destruction of the strikers’ union do 
him? What did it avail him that he was worth ten or fifteen million 
dollars and that he was for years president of that great industry? He 
no doubt suffered intensely, mentally and physically, brooding over the 
past, hating his associates in the industry, in the end taking his own life 
away from home and friends. 

Such happenings help to strengthen my belief in the “Law of Aver- 
ages.” 


TTT 


A FEW YEARS AGO the labor-destroying ‘“‘Post” of the Post Cereal Co. of 
Battle Creek, Mich., blew his brains out in Los Angeles. Post spent hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars fighting unions. He paid for whole pages 
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in newspapers throughout the country, denouncing Labor and its lead- 
ers. But Post is gone; so is Wood. The trade union lives. Why? Be- 
cause it is right. 

vee 


F OCAL UNION NO. 181, Laundry Wagon Drivers of Cincinnati, organized 
but a few years, has just written informing me that they have purchased 
their own building for general offices and headquarters. This is the 
second union of ours in Cincinnati that has purchased a building to be 
used as its headquarters. If any one can remember some few years ago 
when the Laundry Drivers were practically unorganized, and know the 
conditions under which they were working at that time and compare said 
conditions with the conditions those men are working under today, and 
realize that from the funds they have contributed they have saved enough 
money to purchase a building, they will readily agree with us when we 
say that it is marvelous what they have accomplished in just a few short 





years. 


It is unfortunate that the Laundry Wagon Drivers in some other 
cities throughout the country can not realize the splendid results that may 


be obtained through organization. 


We congratulate Local No. 181 on its undertaking. We know, from 
past experience, that their purchase of this building was a real, sound 
business proposition and we hope they will continue to prosper and grow 
in their new building in the years to come, as they have in the past. 


v7 T F 


One of the greatest drawbacks to 
confidence in the union and to great- 
er progress in organization work is 
the union (?) member who is forever 
finding fault and knocking some- 
thing connected with the organiza- 
tion. This gentry, who are either 
crazy or crooked or both, find fault 
with the organizers, find fault with 
the authority that appoints them. 
They are doing what the non-union 
manufacturers want them to do. The 
worst pest we have in the labor 
movement is the union man who 
knocks the union and the officers and 
the organizers. If anyone of this 
gentry happens to read this article 
and says to himself “I wonder if he 
means me,” he would be absolutely 
right in some instances. We know 
some of this gentry and are sick and 
disgusted with them. 





A kindly word and a pleasant 
smile often goes a long way in bring- 
ing sunlight into the lives of others. 


Life at best for the average wage- 
earner is none too good and a kindly 
word costs nothing and often does 
great good. Be a ray of sunshine in 
the life of your fellow-worker. It will 
do both good. 





There is not a wrong against which 
we fail to protest or seek to remedy; 
there is not a right to which any of 
our fellows are entitled which it is 
not our duty, mission and work and 
struggle to attain. So long as there 
shall remain a wrong unrighted or 
a right denied, there will be work for 
the labor movement to do.—Samuel 
Gompers. 





The soil, the sea and labor; a 
trinity on which life itself is depend- 
ent. The soil and the sea give us 
most of our natural resources, but 
were these resources undeveloped by 
labor the most primitive form of life 
would obtain and progress and civi- 
lization would be impossible. 





Mr. 
Dea: 
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[ CORRESPONDENCE | 


Philadelphia 


February 16, 1926. 


Mr. D. J. Tobin, Editor. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


March the fourth, nineteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five, a charter was 
issued in the city of Philadelphia, for 
a Laundry Drivers’ local. 

Immediately upon its inception, 
circulars were printed and distribu- 
ted to all laundry drivers with whom 
we came in contact, announcing and 
inviting such drivers to affiliate with 
our local union, 

Our appeals were fruitless, and 
then we inaugurated a campaign, ap- 
pealing to union men and women in 
this city to demand a union-book and 
button of the driver furnishing the 
towel and apron service in the shops 
and factories. This request met with 
some success, although small, but ac- 
complished something. 

When the laundry owners felt the 
efforts of our agitation, we began to 
meet with some rather strong opposi- 
tion on the owners’ part, going so far 
as to discharge a few of our boys. 
The owners’ hopes were to discour- 
age and destroy our local union, in 
which they were unsuccessful. But, 
however, we are still here, and here 
to stay, as we feel one dozen union 
men are worth more than one million 
rats. This city seems to be blessed 
with plenty of rats, and this don’t 
apply to drivers only. It almost 
makes one ashamed to live here. 

We have done everything in our 
power to interest the non-union 
driver; we have pointed out to him 
the conditions of organized industries 
compared with the unorganized, the 
greater wage, the shorter work day, 
the industrial protection, the protec- 
tion against illness or death, the labor 
legislation, which has been enacted 
by cities, states, and nation, and or- 


ganized labor has paid, fought, and 
sacrified for, and many of those bene- 
fits he, or she, the unorganized, has 
and is enjoying, which they have 
never contributed toward, neither 
morally, financially nor physically. 
So we are about to start another cam- 
paign, which may bring about some 
good results, at least we so hope. 

At the last convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, held at At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, the Team- 
sters’ Council of Philadelphia held a 
mass meeting inviting all drivers 
(union and non-union) to attend. 

General President Tobin and Gen- 
eral Secretary Hughes accepted an 
invitation to attend and address the 
mass meeting, and during their ad- 
dresses they asked what was wrong 
with Philadelphia? What is the rea- 
son for such a smal] attendance? 
Why did drivers in this city fail to 
affiliate with their respective craft? 
Why the indifference and the igno- 
rance of the unorganized workers in 
this town? They also mentioned how 
much farther other cities have ad- 
vanced and progressed, than what 
Philadelphia has. From our person- 
al observation, we have come to this 
conclusion: 

Philadelphia is infested with a tre- 
mendous number of moral cowards, 
persons who fear their jobs more 
than they do starvation; men who 
consider the employer a person to be 
obeyed upon his command, as to his 
conduct in his industrial life, hence 
the indifference. 

The ignorance, we think, is due to 
his brain power not functioning, as a 
normal person’s gray matter should 
operate. He has not got the ability 
to think for himself. 

Should union literature be passed 
to him he asks his employer if it 
would be proper for him to join the 
union, and his brains (the boss) tells 
him no, and no it is. 
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The unorganized teamster has re- 
ceived the benefits of not only the 
teamsters’ unions, but has received 
the benefits from the efforts of other 
organized industries. Industries that 
have secured a shorter work day have 
necessarily shortened the work day 
of the non-union driver for the rea- 
son that should a business house close 
earlier than previously, you can no 
longer deliver or collect goods from 
that particular establishment. This 
is one example of what you (the non- 
union driver) are enjoying. 

We have had our charter one year 
at this writing and let us hope our 
progress will be much greater during 
nineteen hundred and_ twenty-six 
than what nineteen hundred and 
twenty-five showed. 

With best wishes to the organized 
Labor Movement. 

Respectfully and fraternally, 
JOSEPH H. EVELAND, Pres., 
Philadelphia Laundry Drivers’ Local 


No. 674. 





Sunday a Day of Rest 


Man wisely sets apart one day in 
seven as a period of rest and change. 
Sunday is the day to emerge from 
the rut and groove of life and do 
something different. The success- 
ful farmer periodically renews the 
soil. The horticulturist feeds and 
waters the roots of his plants. The 
motorist can not run his car unless 
he recharges the battery. All life 
has a tendency to run down if not 
recreated. Perpetual motion does 
not exist anywhere. Purely as a 
matter of health and mental hygiene, 
Sunday is an incomparable boon, a 
means by which tired nature may 
pause and take a fresh start. Make 
Sunday a day of rest. To do so does 
not mean to permit the day to go to 
seed through inactivity. It is the 
common tasks and common pleasures 
that should be put aside, and some- 
thing uncommon taken to fill their 


places. Going to church is the ideal 
rest for mind and soul. The real 
Sabbath breaker is the rest-breaker. 
Life is exhausting as it stands. Why 
take the precious seventh day to 
further complicate matters? This 
applies to the man who takes his 
business problems home with him 
for settlement or solution over Sun- 
day. It applies to the student who 
pores over his lessons on the Sab- 
bath. It applies to the home-maker 
who employs the seventh day to 
catch up with the interrupted work 
of the week. Efficiency experts have 
proven that a man can do as much 
work in an eight-hour day as he 
can in a ten-hour day. The two ex- 
tra hours are not production hours 
due to the bodily and mental poisons 
of fatigue. It is simple efficiency 
then to use the precious seventh 
day, set apart by common consent 
for rest and renewal, and live up to 
its finest possibilities. Emulate a 
famous lord chancellor of England 
who used to throw off his robe at the 
end of the week and say, “Lie there, 
lord chancellor,” and go home to his 
family and his hobbies. The man 
who works on Sunday or who works 
seven days a week is not getting any- 
where. Nor is he adding a dollar to 
his bank account that will not be de- 
manded of him sooner or later to pay 
damages for a broken contract with 
nature.—Indianapolis News. 





There now are in operation in the 
United States more than 60,000 
buses. Two hundred electric rail- 
way companies own about 3,250 of 
these. Thus the street railways are 
an interested party in any regulation 
that may be authorized by the con- 
gress. The bureau of public roads of 
the department of agriculture also is 
interested for the reason that it 
would like to have something to say 
about the type of vehicle that is to 
be used on public roads and the man- 
ner of its operation.—Indianapolis 
News. 











XUM 


HE FOLLOWING are matters that should, and must be, referred to 

the office of the General President, as per our Constitution: 

All wage scales on which locals desire approval before presenting 
same to employers. ; 

Notification as to changes in wage scales. 

All disagreements arising from wage scales while in operation. 

All matters pertaining to the official monthly Magazine. 

All lists of names of members to be placed on the mailing list for 
the Magazine. 

Notification and copies of agreements, when signed by the employers. 

All questions of law. 

Interpretation of the different sections of the Constitution. 

All by-laws, when amended. 

All new by-laws when drafted. 

All changes in initiation fees and monthly dues. 

All amendments to local by-laws must be submitted for approval. 

In addition to those enumerated above, all other matters of impor- 
tance pertaining to the welfare of our local unions. 
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LL MATTERS pertaining to the per capita tax, initiation stamps 
and applications for charters should be addressed to the General 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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LL LOCAL UNIONS are required, under penalty of depriving them- 
selves of the rights and protection of the International Union, to 
submit all wage scales, before presenting same to the employers, to the 
General President for approval. Where there is a Joint Council in the 
district, local unions should first submit their scales to the Council for 
approval, before forwarding same to the General President. Local unions 
that violate this section of the Constitution are practically violating the 
entire Constitution and acting in defiance, and without consideration, of 
the parent body—the International Union. 
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ROTHER EDWARD H. MEYER, for twenty years employed as book- 
keeper in our International Office, has been appointed by the General 
Executive Board as assistant auditor. He is now on the road auditing 
books. Give him every assistance and consideration, as per the creden- 
tials he carries with him. He is true and tried and knows his business 
and will help you as well as us. The appointment is an honest promotion, 
based on merit, which he fully deserves. 
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HE MAN jealous of his wife is usually insane. Although he may 

appear sane he is not normal. Jealousy is a sure form of insanity. The 
man jealous of his fellow worker, because said fellow worker is honored 
by the union, or because he has more brains, is dangerous. Look out for 
this kind of sour, self-hating individual. He will trim his best friend if 
he gets a chance. He is the kind of fellow that turns state’s evidence in 
order to save himself. There is honor and glory enough for all. Rejoice 
when your fellow worker is honored. If you are real you will. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . -75 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


j THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary : 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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